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the intensity of Nature's energy: but even so, the forest is of
great magnificence, such as temperate vegetation, even at its
best, does not quite equal. The beauty of the latter may not
be less perfect in itself, but its possibilities are more limited. If
temperate woods resemble the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven,
tropical forests are a fugal concerto of Bach or a six-part
anthem by Palestrina.

After crossing the Tista, the road winds upwards in numerous
bends, including one figure of eight, to a ridge 4,000 feet high
with the bazaar of Kalimpong straggling along its crest. Most
of the upper levels have been cleared for cultivation, and the
hillsides are terraced with maize. The area, both the outlying
hamlets and the bazaar itself, is a jerry-builder's paradise; most
of the hutments consist of a few planks, sheets of corrugated iron
and old bits of tin. The cultivators are largely Nepali settlers,
who are diligent agriculturists. Many of them look not unlike
the Garhwalis whom we met in 1983, while others show in
their features traces of Tibetan admixture* They have cheery
expressions and energetic movements; one can recognize them
at a glance for a virile and pushing race ,* but they must be rather
a menace to the existence of less aggressive races whose terri-
tory they peacefully penetrate. We were told that their
presence does constitute a problem, both for Sikkim and even
in closed Bhutan, and that Nepali settlement has had to be
limited to certain areas, otherwise they would overrun the
whole place; but whether the measures taken are adequate or
not remains to be proved. Though nominal Hindus, they do
not spare the wild animals, but slaughter them mercilessly.
Gurkha troops are notorious as poachers; but they are pleasant
fellows and their " sporting" character endears them to the
Europeans who see in them something more familiar than is
normally to be found in Asia.

Kalimpong, which once belonged to Bhutan, but was part
of a district annexed to British territory in 1865, owes its com-
mercial importance to its position as a terminal of the Lhasa-
India trade route. Thousands of mules and ponies come and
go, bringing the wool of Tibet to India and carrying in exchange
cotton, manufactured goods and also silk and other Chinese
products. In Kalimpong's rambling street of shops many
races rub shoulders, Bengalis and merchants from Marwar
celebrated for business acumen, neat little Nepalis and high-